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1870 the Captain capsized and foundered with nearly all hands in
a gale in the Bay of Biscay. The immediate reaction from this
disaster was to revert to broadside ships for the high seas and con-
fine 'monitors' to home defence; but after a year or two the cor-
rect inference was drawn, which was not to go back on turrets, but
to abandon sails. The Devastation (1873), which embodied this
logic, was the first warship in the navy with a modern silhouette.
She carried two turrets, and only a single stumpy iron mast for
observation and signalling, her funnels and other top-hamper
being placed with it amidships between the turrets. Her armour
was carried on the turrets and in a belt on the waterline; the rest
was undefended. She and her sister, the Thunderer, provided the
general pattern followed in fighting ships for over thirty years.
The prime factor was guns. But our navy between the Cri-
mean war and 1886 was in the singular position of having to
go for its guns to the war office (owing to the abolition of the
board of ordnance at the former epoch). Friction resulted and it
became clear that in war the army would be served first and the
navy would have to be content with what was left over. Yet not
till 1886 did an inter-departmental committee recommend that
the navy should keep its own war stores and design its own
ordnance. Meanwhile, as we saw in Chapter I, the artillery
branch of the army was in the hands of reactionaries with a pas-
sion for muzzle-loaders, and they imposed their views on the navy
at a time when naval ordnance elsewhere was progressing faster
than military. The muzzle-loaders were most inefficient; at a
famous trial 'duel' between two anchored monitors at Portland
in July 1872 the navy's crack gunner missed his opponent's turret
at 200 yards. Woolwich was still unconvinced, and it was not
till ten years later that the first heavy breech-loaders were
mounted in the British navy (on the Conqueror, completed 1882).
Meantime the muzzle-loader was brought to its furthest de-
velopment in an 8o-ton gun (christened the 'Woolwich Infant'),
of which four were mounted in the Inflexible (1881). These
monsters threw a projectile of nearly 1,800 lb., but their range
and accuracy were very limited, as the necessity for drawing the
gun back into the turret to reload kept the barrel extremely
short. The Inflexible, although the largest vessel (11,880 tons)
yet built for the navy, was in some other ways an anachronism,
being brig-rigged with two masts and enormous yards to carry
sails. If felled in action they would not only have done deck-